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THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

URING the Pharaonic pe- 
riod Memphis was the 
capital of Egypt. This 
city is said to have been 
• founded by Menes. It 
was situated on the left 
bank of the Nile, and was 
dedicated to Ptah, the 
chief of the gods of Egypt. 
Memphis was enlarged 
and beautified by suc- 
ceeding monarchs" until 
it attained enormous di- 
mensions, and its palaces 
and temples, especially 
the Temple of Ptah, ex- 
ceeded all others in extent 
and magnificence. 

The actual seat of go- 
vernment was occasion- 
ally removed to Thebes, 
Tanis, or Philai ; still for 
a very long period Memphis retained its pre-eminence and 
splendour. But after the accession of the Macedonian dynasty 
it gradually declined, and gave place to its important rival, the 
new seaport town of Alexandria, Memphis remained, however. 
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the chief town of Central Egypt until after the Mohammedan 
invasion, when the new town of Fostat became Egypt's capital. 

Fostat was built on the right bank of the Nile, near to an 
ancient town and fortress, generally called by modern writers 
Egyptian Babylon, or the New Babylon. But this name requires 
a few words of explanation and a little digression. 

Next in importance to Memphis, during the earlier dynasties, 
was Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, popularly called "An," or 
"On.** It was situated a few miles distant from the right bank 
of the river, in the land of Goshen. Here Ra, the Sun God, 
had his temple, the most wealthy and famous shrine in Egypt, 
with the exception of the Temple of Ptah at Memphis. The 
staff of priests, with their attendants, connected with the Temple 
of Ra is said to have numbered no less than 12,913. It will 
be remembered that Pharaoh gave to Joseph in marriage 
"Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On." This 
city was especially celebrated as a seat of learning, and Hero- 
dotus tells us that he consulted the professors there respecting 
the history of Egypt. 

We learn from ancient Egyptian records that On was formerly 
" full of obehsks " dedicated to the Sun God, Ra, and the cha- 
racters graven in the granite are described as being filled in 
with gold, electrum, or gilded bronze, and the obelisks are 
therefore said to " illumine the world with their rays." 

But of all these sacred emblems only one is now left to mark 
the site of the once glorious City of the Sun God : it is repre- 
sented on the next page. This obelisk is of especial value and 
interest, for, with the exception of a small one found at Memphis 
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lately by Lepsius, it is the most ancient obelisk known. The 
date, according to Mariette Bey, is about 3000 B.C. It is 
formed of a single block of red granite of Syene, and measures 
68 feet 2 inches from the pavement to the apex. It stands 



' Continued from pag-c 239. 



upon a dado, which rests on two slabs, each about four feet 
high. The inscriptions, which are the same on each of the four 
sides, record that Usortesen I., King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Lord of the Diadems and Son of the Sun, founded the 
obelisk. 

On two of the sides, however, the inscriptions are now quite 
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illegible, wasps having- made their nests of clay in the deeply 
cut hieroglyphics. This obelisk has been so much encroached 
upon by deposits of mud that a considerable portion of its base 
is now buried. 

High mounds, and the remains of thick, crude brick enclosure 
walls, are all that remain of the great Temple of Ra and the 
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ancient city of On. But when it was in its glory it had its 
outlying port down by the river-side, bearing its name, the port 
of On=Bab-li-0?i, Bab in the ancient Egyptian language 
meaning a p07't* This landing-place, with its fortress, stood 

* For the explanation of the origin of this and other words we are indebted to the 
researches of the learned Egyptologist, Marictte Bey. 



at the foot of the Mokattam Hills, where a spur from that range 
approaches the bed of the Nile. 

When Bab-li-On was subsequently occupied by the Romans, 
they called it Babylon, or Babylonia. A fanciful tradition, 
invented long afterwards, attributes the building, and consequent 
name, of this fortress either to some Babylonian captives brought 
hither by Rameses, or to some reputed colonists from Assyria, 
who accompanied one of the Persian invaders in his expedition 
to Egypt, and permanently settled on this spot. One Muslim 
historian (Al Bulazari) alludes to this town and fort as Alyunah, 
whilst others (Ibn al Athir and Ibn Khaldur) give it the name of 
Bablyun. 

Near this fortress the Muslim conqueror, Amru-ibn-al-Aas, 
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Mode7-n Colonnade in tJie E~bekiyeh, Cairo. 

had pitched his tent, and after concluding the treaty with 
Makankos, the Coptic governor of Central Egypt, he gave 
orders to strike the tents and to march towards Alexandria. 
According to tradition a dove's nest was discovered in the 
dome of the general's tent. When this fact \vas made known 
to him he ordered that the birds should not be distuibed, and 
that his. tent should be left standing, that the birds might have 
time to hatch and rear their brood, adding, '' God forbid that I 
should refuse hospitality to any of his creatures who have thus 
sought refuge with me." 

The town which sprang up on this spot was called Fostat, 
which in Arabic means tent, in remembrance, it is said, of the 
event above narrated ; and it became the capital of Egypt under 
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the name of Misr. In the middle of the third century Ahmed- 
ibn-Tiilun enlarged and embellished this town, but finding- his 
official residence there too small for his constantly increasing 
wealth and the number of his retainers, he selected an elevated 
spot between Fostat and the Mokattam hills, on which he built 



a magnificent palace, and gave the surrounding land, in plots, 
to his state functionaries and to the officers of his army, that 
they might build houses in close proximity to his own. Thus 
sprang up a new town, which was called Al-Kati-'ah, which 
means land given in fee for military services. 




A Controversy, 



When the Tuluni dynasty was overthrown, the palace and 
most of this town were destroyed, and little of the latter now 
remains except the splendid mosque, which bears the name of its 
founder, Jamia-ibn-Tulun. 

After the conquest of Egypt by the Fatimites, and before the 



removal of the court of the Fatimite Khalif al-Mu'izz from 
Kairowan, the general who had effected the conquest, Jawhar- 
al-Kai'd, laid the foundations of a new capital to the north of 
Fostat and Al-Kati-'ah, and this new city was called Al-Kahirah, 
Misr-al-Kahirah, and sometimes Al-Kahirat-al-Mu'izziyeh, 
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Fostat being thenceforward called Misr-al-'Atikah, or Old Mtsr, 
misnamed by Europeans Old Cairo. 

The Arabs often consider the proper name of the capital of a 
country to be the same as that of the country itself, the specific 
name of the city being held in abeyance, or as a secondary 
name. Thus Damascus, the capital of Sham, or Syria, is gene- 



rally called Sham, and only by emphasis Dimashk-ash-Sham, 
Damascus of Syria ; and the capital of Misr, or Egypt, is in 
like manner generally called Misr. The Arabic historians, 
speaking of the invasion of Egypt, allude to Memphis as Misr, 
as it was the then capital of Central Egypt, and the residence 
of the governor. 




A Sakka, or Water Carrier, with his Kirbeh, or Goat-skin, filled with -water from the Nile. 



The successive capitals of Egypt under the Mohammedans 
are thus shown to have been Fostdl, now called Misr-al-'Atikah ; 
Al-Kali-'ah, destroyed by the Khalif's troops ; snidAl-ICdhlrah, 
called by the Franks Cairo. 

In 1166 Salah-ed-din built the citadel and encircled the whole 
town of Al-Kahirah with a fortified wall, a great part of which 



still exists, though it no longer includes the whole town, the 
increasing requirements of the population, and the greater sense 
of security derived from modern police regulations under a civil- 
ised government, having combined to induce the inhabitants to 
extend their buildings beyond the intramural limits. 

(y't; be contiinied.) 



THE LOUVRE AND ITS ACQUISITIONS. 



NE of the most remarkable Fine Art sales by 
which Paris has been signalised during the pre- 
sent year took place after the death of Monsieur 
Paravey, Councillor of State. This veteran con- 
noisseur had long been distinguished by his fasti- 
dious judgment, his accomplished information, 
and, as might have been expected, for the ex- 
quisite selectness of his collection. He was, in truth, the chef par 
excelleiice of unostentatious amateurs. He held the choicest illus- 
trations of classic antique, of the Middle Ages, and of the Renais- 
sance. In the first named he was singularly rich, in vases of every 
contrasted presentment, in miniatures, sculptures of silver and 




bronze, in cameos and intaglios. Among his terra-cotta speci- 
mens were some of the Tenegra, singularly curious and instructive 
in reference to the domestic manners of the Greeks, and of which 
the discovery has been a pregnant source of disquisition among 
the erudite. The authorities of the Louvre did not allow this 
feast of reason to pass before them "untouched, untasted." They 
appropriated, as the Chroniqite des Arts informs us, seven-and- 
twenty vases, eight of which were cups, and two bronzes, of which 
one was a statuette of Victory, in pure Greek style. One magnificent 
cup bore the names of Doris and Calliades, another that of Theosotos. 
The acquisitions thus made by the Louvre may be said, in a word, 
to be singular in beauty, in speciality of style, and in their rarity. 



